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Subject:  "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 11  Information  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

— ooOoo — 

Today's  questions,  homemakers,  are  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary.     In  fact, 
in  order  to  answer  two  of  them  I  had  to  consult  some  Government  publications  I'd 
practically  forgotten  about. 


Take  this  first  question,  about  that  pestiferous  insect  known  as  the 
silverfish.    Even  though  you're  an  immaculate  housekeeper,  you  may  see  one  of 
these  things  occasionally  —  gliding  under  a  rug,  or  just  disappearing  under 
the  door*    They're  mighty  hard  to  catch  —  these  silverfish. 

Bat  the  question  is  from  a  woman  who  says  silverfish  are  beginning  on  her 
books  —  they  have  eaten  the  gold  lettering  from  one  valuable  book,  to  get  at  the 
paste  underneath.     Silverfish  are  very  fond  of  starch  —  they'll  eat  the  paste 
off  the  back  of  wall  paper;  they'll  even  eat  starched  clothing,   if  they  can  get 
to  it. 


But  fortunately  there  is  a  way  to  get  rid  of  these  pests.     Since  they  have 
a  natural  craving  for  starchy  food,  just  feed  them  a  paste  of  wheat  flour  and  a 
poison  —  sodium  fluoride  powder,  or  white  arsenic.     Pour  the  paste  on  small 
pieces  of  flexible  cardboard,  or  on  paper  that  you  can  roll  up  into  cylinders, 
with  the  paste  on  the  inside,  of  course.     Put  this  where  the  silverfish  hide  — 
on  closet  shelves,  behind  books,  back  of  mantels,  under  washboards,  and  so  forth. 
And  do  be  sure,  homemakers,   to  put  these  poison  pastes  where  children  can't 
possibly  find  them.    Now  I'm  not  telling  you  the  exact  proportions  of  poison  and 
wheat  flour  to  use,  because  you'll  find  this  information  in  a  Farmers'  Bulletin, 
Hunber  1665,  called  "The  Silverfish  as  a  Pest  of  the  Household."    If  you  need 
tnis  bulletin,  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

If  you  dislike  to  have  poison  paste  around  the  house,  on  account  of 
children  or  pets,  there  are  other  methods  of  destroying  the  silverfish.  For 
instance,  you  can  use  oyrethrum.     Dust  it  on  your  book  shelves.     Of  course  you 
have  to  repeat  the  performance  quite  often,  because  pyrethrum  loses  its  strength 
after  exposure  to  air. 

Well,  that's  the  first  question  that  made  me  consult  my  bulletin  file. 
The  next  question  took  me  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  Number  1424,   "Making  Vinegar  in 
the  Home  and  on  the  Farm."     I  really  had  forgotten  how  many  fruits  can  be  turned 
nto  vinegar  —  apples,  grapes,  oranges,  peaches,  persimmons,  pears,  and  water- 
melons.   This  practicular  question  was  about  making  vinegar  from  watermelon  juice, 

found  that  you  can  make  watermelon  vinegar  all  right  —  if  you  concentrate  the 
Juice  to  about  half  of  its  original  volume,  to  get  the  proper  sugar  content. 
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You  can  also  make  vinegar  of  several  other  products  —  berries,  honey,  and 
naple  sirup;  corn,  barley,   rye,  and  oats;  and  molasses.     Directions  for  making 
all  these  vinegars  are  in  the  Farmers'  Bulletin  I  mentioned  before,  "Making 
Vinegar  in  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.  " 

Next  —  here's  an  old  familiar  question  —  how  to  cook  peas  and  beans, 
and  other  green  vegetables,  and  keep  the  color.     The  answer  is  —  cook  these 
vegetables  in  an  open  pan  --  without  a  cover.    And  don't  use  soda  —  it  destroys 
food  values.     If  you're  cooking  fresh  green  peas,  shell,  wash,  and  drain  them 
just  before  cooking,  drop  them  into  a  small  quantity  of  lightly  salted  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  simmer,  not  boil,  for  15  to  20  minutes,  or  until  the  peas 
are  tender.    There'll  be  a  small  amount  of  liquid  left  in  the  pan  when  the  peas 
are  done;  serve  that  with  the  peas,  and  add  butter,   salt,  and  pepper. 

You  cook  beans  the  same  way  —  that  is,  green  beans.     Cook  them  in  lightly 
salted  water.     Of  course  the  beans  will  neud  to  cook  longer  than  peas;  green 
leans  ought  to  cook  tender  in  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.     They're  good  served 
with  meat  drippings,  or  with  melted  butter. 

The  next  question  —  I 've  saved  the  best  till  the  last  —  is  about  fried 
chicken.    I'll  make  the  directions  as  brief  as  possible,  although  I  really  like 
to  linger  over  such  a  pleasant  subject  as  fried  chicken.     Well,  to  begin,  select 
a  young,  plump,  tender  chicken.     Remove  any  pin  feathers,  draw  the  chicken,  and 
cut  it  up  into  pieces  of  serving  size.     Wash  the  pieces,  wipe  each  one  dry, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  coat  well  with  flour.     Some  people  like  to 
dip  chicken  in  a  thin  batter,  or  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs. 

The  frying  pan  should  be  the  right  kind  —  a  good-sized  heavy  skillet, 
made  of  thick  metal  which  holds  and  distributes  the  heat  evenly.     Don't  try  to 
use  a  small,  thin,  frying  pan.     Get  one  large  enough  to  hold  a  good  many  pieces 
of  chicken,  without  crowding.     It  should  be  uartly  covered  to  prevent  the  fat 
from  spattering.    Use  a  generous  amount  of  cooking  fat  —  enough  to  cover  the 
pan  about  one-half  inch  deep.     The  fat  should  be  hot,  but  not  hot  enough  to  smoke 
Start  the  large,  thick  pieces  of  chicken  first  —  the  thighs  and  the  drumsticks 
and  breast.     Cover  the  pieces  partly  while  they  are  browning,  and  turn  them  when 
they're  lightly  browned. 

Now  this  is  a  very  important  point  in  cooking  chicken:     As  soon  as  the 
pieces  are  lightly  browned,   reduce  the  temperature,  and  finish  the  cooking 
slowly,  turning  the  pieces  occasionally.     The  secret  of  keeping  chicken  .juicy, 
while  it  cooks  clear  to  the  bone,   is  moderate  temperature. 

Another  point  is  this:     Don't  overcook  fried  chicken.     Too  much  cooking, 
at  too  high  a  temperature  makes  fried  chicken  dry  and  stringy  and  hard.  Another 
thing,  don't  start  the  cooking  too  long  before  you  expect  to  serve  dinner.  The 
largest  pieces  of  a  good-sized  chicken  will  cook  in  about  half  an  hour.  Start 
the  big  pieces  first,  add  the  small  ones  as  there  is  room,  and  they'll  all  be 
done  about  the  same  time.     Have  everything  else  ready  to  serve  when  the  chicken 
is  done. 


I'll  be  with  you  again  tomorrow  —  with  some  nutrition  facts  for  the 
*onan  who  dines  alone. 
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